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SELECTIONS FROM. THE JOURNAL OF 
WILLIAM DORSEY. 
(Continued from page 242.) 


“ First-day, Sixth month 17th.—I attended 
the Circular Meeting held at the Valley. 
James Mott opened the meeting, which was 
largely attended by many not our members, 
by speaking of the use these Circular meet- 
ings are as opportunities of coming together 
for religious purposes, 

_My mind was then opened to receive the 
views of how the Kingdom of Heaven is to 
be known, and how it is to be obtained. Un- 
der these impressions I arose and endeavored 
to show that there is but one way to eternal 
life, and that is by the Cross, as declared by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who said of Himself, 
that God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that all who believed 
on Him should not perish, but should have 
everlasting life. He who thus spake taught 
that this life eternal is to be found only by 
self-denial,—submitting ourselves wholl 
the grace of God, which bringeth sa “~ 
tion, etc. 

I was led to observe how we are created 
fearfully and wonderfully—with powers of 
mind and body adapted to the most exquisite 
enjoyment of the abundant gifts of creation 
in the world around us,.and that happiness, 
so far from being found .in unlimited indul- 
gence in these things, can only be obtained 


by self-denial.. The one great gift of God, 

which is not perceptible to the mortal eye, is 
as essential to perfecting man’s being as the 
light and air of the outward universe to his 
physical existence. It is not forced upon us, 
except by a sense of need ; if we would be 
happy we must accept it. If we refuse it we 
can do so, and seek for happiness under our 
own wills, desires and passions, rejecting the 
restraining influence of heavenly Grace. 
Many are found the victims of sensual excess; 
others rest satisfied with their intellectual en- 
joyments, the pursuits of science, and the 
love of art ; but this is forgetting the Giver in 
His gifts, all of which, however great in the 
eyes of the world, cannot assure peace to the 
immortal soul. The Spirit demands some- 
thing higher than the things of the world can 
afford. Itself, unseen, can only feed in the 
Unseen, and that is obtained through faith in 
the Son of God,—a faith which binds us so 
close with Him in His. oneness with God that 
we become the perfect subjects of His king- 

dom, which is to be found within us, where 
He must be allowed to reign triumphant. 
The conclusion being that the legitimate eti- 
joyment of the things of the world and the 
proper indulgence of the power God hath 
clothed us with is known only under the re- 
strictions of Divine grace. If the revelation 
of God’s will enlighten our reason, we shall, 

under the lead of Heavenly wisdom, be 
”~ 
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rightly directed in all the matters of this life, 
and prepared for the inheritance of eternal 
life, foretasted here, known in the fullness 
hereafter. 

“It is right te educate the mind according 
to its capacity in all that is useful ; but, with- 
out grace, the educated and the unlearned, 
the high and the low, rich and poor, great 


anc small, are all alike short of the end of 


their creation. Nothing short.of submission 
to the grace or will of God—Christ, the wis- 
dom and power of God, use what name we 
may, it is all one—one eternal Saviour. I 
+ ig short of this is able to save the 
soul. 

“In that solemn hour, which comes to us 
all, the sense of salvation will be accounted 
of more worth than the whole world with all 
its greatness, pomps, ambitions, wealth, power 
and indulgence. No matter how useful the 
life we lead be to others through our scien- 
tific or literary labors, we must give God 
the glory and not glorify the creature. 

“T was led to encourage all to seek this one 
foundation—Jesus Christ—in whom there 
is no division. The perfection of holiness 
dwelling in Him, to which He calls, leads to 
love, to the unity of the spirit, which is the 
bond of peace. The poor in spirit, the dis- 
couraged and despairing, the tempted, are 
called upon to rest their faith in this in ¢hild 
like simplicity. The power which overcomes 
is mightier far than the tempter ; and we must 
not reason with the latter, but, resting, as I 
have said, with faith unfaltering, we shall be 
able to endure unto the end, and these, we 
have the promise, shall be saved. 

“Ninth month 14th, 1867.—Accompanied by 
many dear friends, I went to West Chester to 
attend a Conference of Friends upon the 
First-day School question. Was exceedingly 
gratified to find an attendance of a large 
number of those interested. The matter ap- 
pears to have awakened a lively interest in 
the minds of many Friends. That there is a 
cause for the concern existing, there can be 
no doubt. Whether it is shaping itself in the 
right direction is the question ; and if it is, how 
shal] we fulfill the responsibility. Training 
the mind of childhood religiously has always 
been considered by our Society of the great- 
est: possible importance; but it is beld by many, 
indeed, I may say all, that the duty rests with 
the parents. But if the parents fail them, 


_ then, as a religious body, upon whom does it 
devolve? “I most humbly pray for myself 


and friends Divine direction upon the sub- 
ject so fraught with seriousness. 


“In the Tenth month I attended Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting with a minute of concurrence 
from my own Monthly Meeting. The evening 
of the day we arrived there was a Conference 
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composed of Delegates from all the Yearly 
Meetings of our part-of the Society with 
rence to the present condition of the Indiay 
tribes west of the Mississippi, many of whe 
are now at war with the Government. The 
Conference adjourned to meet again d 


the following week, which resulted in ame ® 


morial to Congress in favor of peace with this 


injured —— True, many of them arg — 
e 


reatly degraded, but how came they go 

hrough the vices introduced by their oop. 
rupt white neighbors. We take ail their land, 
and profess to pay them for it as per 
after treaty, but which pay they are robbel 
of by designing whites, who hover around them 
as a vulture.over its prey, and who violate the — 
treaties, solemn trusts of the nation, to suit 
their own convenience. I hope our action 
may have a good effect. 

“First-day morning and afternoon, and 
Fourth-day morning Meetings at Lombard 
street, John Hunt, Lucretia Mott and others 
present. 

It appeared right for me to open the meet 
ing with the words of Nicodemus, “‘ Except 
man be born again he cannot enter the king. 
dom of Heaven.” While we have no control 
over our natural birth, we have over the se 
cond or spiritual birth. Man, however he 
may consider himself, is not the perfect bei 
God designs him to be until he accepts this, 
which enables him to become a dweller in the 
heavenly kingdom or state. We may ac- 
cept or reject, but the consequence of our de- 
cision is inevitable. This we cannot control, 


By accepting the proffered mercy we become - 


subject to the law‘of Divine Grace, which 


bringeth safety from all temptation whilst we - 


abide under its direction. By we it we 
remain in bondage to our own wills—opposed 
to the Divine Law, out of the divine harmony, 
choosing the kingdom of this world—rejecting 
the kingdom of Heaven. 

“In the afternoon I was led particularly 


into sympathy with the younger part of the © 


large assembly which filled the house then as 


well asin the morning. I called upon them ~ 


to yield the selfish gratification of the natural 
desires, in exchange for the only happiness 
permanent in its character that can be known 
to the mind, by accepting the offers of mercy, 
denying self and following Christ; bearing 
His cross, not asa thing of gloom, for the 
compensation a Christian enjoys is to be raised 
above the sorrows and tribulations of this life, 
which are its inevitable attendants. By Christ 
the door is the only path to the safe refuge 
within the true fold—living the life of 
Christ. 

“On Fourth-day evening we held.a confe- 
rence upon the subject of First-day Schools. 


I think I was never more cheered than upon ~ 
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entering this meeting of earnest spirits, seek- | teachings lead at once to the inward and spir- 
ing to know their duty in this respect. After | itual baptism, cleansing the heart from sin? 
the reading of minutes and the reports of the | They will, if we obey them, prepare us for 
committee appointed at the Conference at/and instruct us in, as well as give us ability 
West Chester, and communications of interest | to do, every good work; and, doing it under 
from parties at other places engaged in this|the direction of heavenly wisdom, we shall 
work, it fell to my lot to give expression to| work more effectually for the glory of God. 
the feelings of an overflowing heart, encourag-| ‘‘ First month 1st, 1868.—Called upon my 
ing the movement as one which was spontane- | dear friend Dr. Nathan Shoemaker, a patient 
ous in various parts of the different Yearly | sufferer, confined for years, rarely out of his 
Meetings, and which I believe originated from | chamber, quietly waiting the heavenly sum- 
aright motive. It seemed to me like pure | mons. 
eprings of water coming up out of the dry| This great patience in the endurance of 
land to meet the wants of thirsty souls. suffering is wonderfully encouraging to all. 
“Twelfth month 4th, 1867.—Much engaged | May our Father’s mercy continue over us! 
in pursuing my family visits the past week ;| Oh! that the Angel of Patience may be per- 
and have to record a renewed sense of my | mitted to dwell within my habitation, bless- 
Heavenly Father’s mercies, that I am per-| ing with its saving power, and clothing my 
mitted to strive for the victory by doing what | spirit with its saintly robes.” 
appears to be required, When I look upon (To be continued.) 
the means used, my heart fails; but when I 
look to the Hand that directs, I feel encour- 
aged—every day’s experience of life adding 
to the conviction of my own insufficiency, 
and the all-sufficiency of Divine Grace. a much-loved and valued citizen has been re- 
“At our meeting, Germantown, First-day | moved from among us, and in view of the 
morning, my mind was drawn into reflection | position he occupied in the community, more 
n the value of the Scriptures, and I en- | than a passing notice of him seems called for. 
deavored to show it by their harmony with | His long life, extending over eighty-one years, 
that which is known -to us of the infinite|was.one of usefulness, with energies: an 
through the medium of spiritual revelation, | faculties continuing strong, clear and bright 
which they teach in so great a degree. They | to the end, when he was peacefully gathered 
reveal to us the purest type of holiness of life | to his everlasting home “in full age, like as 
and'virtue in the life of the Saviour, who | a shock of corn cometh in its season.” 
came to bear witness to the truth. This fact| He was pleasant and genial in his manners, 
stamps His precepts with highest authority, | interesting in conversation, and very hospit- 
and altogether shows the manifest design of | able; enjoyed the company of the young, as ~ 
Almighty power, of a perfect accordance in | well as the old, believing that the fulfillment 
all His manifestations, outward and inward, | of social obligations and duties was as much 
the outward all teaching of the inward work | a part of a Christian’s life as religious ones. 
of harmony and love. They who fail to per- | Possessed of sound judgment, he was’ fre- 
ceive this harmony and unity must have but | quently applied to for counsel and advice, 
limited ideas of the greatness and magnitude | which he was ever ready to impart; and the 
and oneness of the All-wise and Almighty | numerous trusts committed to his charge at 
power. Finite man cannot see from the be-| various times were always faithfully per- 
ginning to the end; the Infinite can. We/| formed. ; 
He was a life-long and consistent member 
will receive it. It is this confiding trust in | of the religious Society of Friends, and from 
God, when to our carnal reason all seems ad- | early manhood was deeply interested in its 
verse, that sustains the soul in every conflict | welfare. With a slight exception, for a period 
of this wonderful mortal existence. of over fifty years, he held the position of an 
'“ Twelfth month 29th—At meeting, my | Elder therein, and during that time stood asan 
mind was engaged in contemplation upon the | upright pillar in the support of its testimonies. 
interview between Jesus Christ and the sisters | He was also a member of the Meeting for 
of His friend Lazarus, all of whom the blessed | Sufferings nearly thirty years, and was rarely 
Son of God loved. His language upon this | absent from its stated meetings. 
occasion leaves no doubt as to His divine ori-| Early in life he became convinced of the 
gin, authority and power,—‘I am the resur- | wrongs of human slavery and the evils of in- 
rection,’ &c. Taking in the whole occur- | temperance, and faithfully upheld the testi- 
rence, if any rational mind wants evidence, | monies of Friends in regard to these particu- 
where will it find the assertion of Himself} lars. Whilst thus engaged, he was not 
with greater power. Do not all-His blessed | associated with any other societies banded 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RICHARD MOORE. 


In the decease of the above-named Friend, 
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together to labor against these evils, feeling 
there was room and liberty enough within 
the enclosure of his own to perform all the 
duties required of him; and his practical ser- 
vice stood prominent in the ranks of those 
engaged in the cause. 

In reference to this subject, we offer an 
article written for the Bucks county Jntel- 
ligencer, which may prove interesting to some 
of your readers. H. 

Philadelphia, Fifth mo., 1875. 

“By the death of Richard Moore, of 
Quakertown, Pa., another pioneer in the re- 
form movement of his day has passed away. 
Early imbued with a sense of the evils of in- 
temperance, he was among the first to abolish 
the use of intoxicating drinks from the har- 
vest field, and, on the occasion of erecting a 
dwelling-house, was the first in his neighbor- 
hood to prohibit its use among the mechanics 
employed thereon, greatly to the satisfaction 
of the master-workman ; and throughout his 
whole life, both by precept and example, he 
bore his testimony against the use of all spir- 
ituous and fermented liquors as a beverage, in 
all places and before all men. 

“ But it was in the anti-slavery cause that his 
feelings were more fully enlisted. In his early 
years he had heard the wail of the slave 
from the driver’s pen, and listened to:their 
tales of woe; had seen the scarred backs of its 
victims, and marked the curse the system 
produced upon the land overshadowed by its 
presence. Then he resolved that all he could 
do should be done for the freedom of the 
slave ; and the blessings of more than a thou- 
sand fugitives from the land of bondage, who 
ever found his heart and hand open to wel- 
come them, testify how faithfully he carried 
out bis work. 

“He early became interested in what was 
(popularly) known as the ‘ Underground 
Railroad,’ and was installed as one of the 
‘directors and business agents.’ Connected 
with him at the various ‘ depots’ were Lindley 
Coates, John Vickers, Thomas Whitson, Em- 
mor Kimber, Wm. Fussell, Thomas Hopkins, 
and others, who acted as forwarding agents 
from the-southern end of the line, centering 
their consignments at his station to be for- 
warded, according to his discretion and the 
emergency of the cases, to the northern limits, 
where Israel Post and Enoch Walker, of 
Montrose, and John Mann and Caleb Car- 
malt, of Friendsville, Susquehanna county, 
acted as agents. Occasionally a relay was 
established at Stroudsburgh, under the care 
of ‘the late Dr. William D. Walton and Jacob 
Singmaster, the latter of whom, as occasion 
required, employed large numbers of escaped 
slaves in his extensive tanneries at that place, 
and who was always a true friend to them. 
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termed an ‘invoice of goods’ 
train, the next morning the team of our 
Friend would be found in the neighborhood 
of Hellertown or Freemansburgh, some tep 
miles northward, ostensibly for a load of lime 
or coal, but in reality it had taken thus fara 
living freight, well provided for, and dis. 
charged with a ‘God speed’ to the land of 
freedom. 


janitor, and at the late Ex 


“ These were the kind of men referred to | 


by Frederick Douglass in a speech at the 
Centennial of the old Abolition Society, ual 
he remarked, ‘that at the time his Unele 
George escaped from slavery, his master heard 
he was in some place in 
said “there was no use to go after him, for he 
had got among the Quakers!”’ and y 
good reason he had for the conclusion, for if 
there was any apprehension of danger, the 
tracks of the fugitives were so covered up 
there was no trace left. 2 


ennsylvania, and © 


what was 


“Frequently. upon oe 
y the night 


“For many years he was assisted in his 


duties by a person in his employ, by the name 
of Henry Franklin, a former slave of Abra- 
ham Shriner, of Maryland, well known to the 
readers of the old Anti-Slavery Standard as 
‘ Bill Budd,’ on account of the spicy corres- 
pondence between Emmor Kimber and his 
master concerning him. For seven years he 
drove the team connected with business, and 
his intelligence, integrity and manly bearin 


won the confidence and regard of all wi 
whom he mingled, and did more to break 


down the prejudice against color throughout 
the surrounding country where he went than 


any other influence. 
“ As a fitting reward for these qualities, of 


latter years he has been employed at the 


Academy of Fine Arts, in Philadelphia, as 
ition of Fine 
Arts in the cities of New York and Cincin- 
nati, the valuable paintings and engravings 
of James L. Claghorn were sent only on con- 


dition that Henry should accompany themas © 


care-taker. : 

“Tt has often been remarked that the negro 
was stolid and devoid of gratitude for favors 
rendered him, but in the long experience of 
the subject of this article, his confidence was 
never betrayed, and the gushing tribute of 
thankfulness and reverent regard from those 
he had befriended belied any such assertions. 


Universally among them he was known as 


* Uncle Richard.’ 


“ During the late war, upon stopping at a | 


railroad station near where a colored regiment 












































“Under the management of such m q 
these, by whom the ‘ fugitive slave-law a 
unheeded, and to whom the threat of the 
slave power brought no fear, the business of 
the road could but prosper. 
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Se 
was encamped, he heard some one exclaim, | living words; but we quote them nevertheless, 
<there goes Uncle Richard !’ and, upon turn- | leaving the application for those who can ac- 
ing around, saw a hale old woman pointing | cept it: 
him out to the admiring crowd as one of the “ We could scarcely have a single lesson on 
benefactors of her people, and a few days| the growth of our English tongue, we could 
previous to his death, one of them calling to | scarcely follow up one of its significant words, 
gee him, with tremulous voice said, the Lard | without having mastered a lesson in English 
would bless him for his good to the poor| history as well; without not merely falling 
colored folks. on some curious fact illustrative of our na- 
“The last of that band of bold, true men | tional life, but learning also how the great 
herein alluded to, who stood as a wall of fire| heart which is beating at the center of that 
between the oppressor and his victim has gone | life was gradually shaped and moulded. We 
from amongst us, amidst the blessings of a| should thus grow, too, in our feeling of con- 






) sedeemed and disenthralled race, and he has | nection with the past, of gratitude and rever- 
F doubtless heard the language of ‘ Inasmuch | ence to it; we should estimate more truly, 


as ye have done it unto one of the least of| and, therefore, more highly, what it has done 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto| for us, all that it has bequeathed to us, all 
Me.’” that it has made ready to our hands.” 
In what marvelous and ufexpected ways is 
Bree Pees. Sears Sa this species of fossil history laid upfor us! Just 
HISTORY OF THE QUERIES. as on the surface of the earth, in its fossil 
Rabie. These records of the past ex-| relics, its animal and vegetable remains, and 
ariences and views of our Church, assuredly | its various geological strata, we can trace the 
ave an interest identical with the history of| records of the history of by-gone ages—so, by 
the Society of Friends as a religious com-| analyzing the records of nations, of com- 
munity; for, embedded within the folds and | munities and of individuals, we may discern 
intimately connected with the various alter-| not simply what they did, but why:they did. 
ations of the Queries, the patient investigator | From looking at the effects, we travel back- 
will discover a thread of precious history. | wards on no uncertain track to the causes 
By laying bare the two centuries of Query-| which led to them. 
existence, and dissecting the six-and-thirty |. Just as the past history of peoples is: re- 
changes which have been made in them by | vealed when the earth is called upon to un- 





) different Yearly Meetings, we may, perchance, | tomb its buried monuments and sculptures, 


trace not only the causes of change, but some- | the work of ages long gone by—and as the 
thing of the history of the Society itself at | history of nations is discovered by laying bare 
the various periods of additions, subtractions | the relics of past doings, so, in the investiga- 
and alterations in these time-honored relics of | tion of the frame-work and contents of these 
our corporate life. Queries shall we be able to trace chrono- 
Archbishop Trench, in his interesting book | logically the difficulties under which they 
on the ‘‘ Study of Words,” offers some valu-| arose, and the deficiencies they were designed 
able hints relative to the tracing out of Eng- | to lessen. 
lish history through the study of the English| It was not until the year 1677 that repre. 
langaage. After stating that it may be af: | sentatives from the various Quarterly Meet- 
firmed with truth that “language is fossil | ings were sent up to the Yearly Meetings to 
history,” and that words very often embody | attend not only to the sufferings of Friends, 


the facts of history and the conviction of| but, as the Minutes stated, ‘‘ for the more 


man’s moral sense, he goes on to say, “ Great | general service of Truth and the body of 
then will be our gains, if, having these treas- | Friends in all those things wherein'we may 
ures of wisdom and knowledge lying round | be capable to serve one another in love.” In 


about us, we determine that we will make| 1682, or eight years before the death of 


what portion of them we can our own; that | George Fox, this meeting of deputies from the 
we will ask the words we use to give an ac-| provinces, decided that the three following 
count of themselves—to say whence they are, | questions should be answered annually to 
and whither they tend.” them by the Quarterly Meetings: 

It is in this same spirit of inquiry that we| “I. What Friends in the ministry in their 
would query of the Queries themselves whence | respective counties departed this life since the 
they came, and why? and what facts in the | last Yearly Meeting? 

‘history of the Society of Friends do they bear} ‘II. What Friends imprisoned for their 
witness of ? It will doubtless be thought very | testimony have died since last Yearly Meeting? 
bold and far too imaginative to apply tothe| “III. How the Truth has prospered among 
so-called “ lifeless Queries,” the following | them since the last Yearly Meeting, and how 
sentences from the same author in relation to | Friends are in peace aad unity ?” 
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As it is often imagined that the “ Queries ” 
formed an integral part of the religious econ- 
omy of the Society of Friends from its very 
earliest days, it is worthy of remark that, for 
the first thirty years, there were no Queries 
of any kind existing, and that the foregoin 
three subjects were the only ones inguipod 
about during the life-time of George Fox. 
Neither of these, it will be observed, had any 
reference to the conduct of the great body of 
its members, nor was the term “ Query” 
adopted until very many years afterwards, 
when the system of written answers to ques- 
tions gravitated into a hard-and-fast frame- 
work, regarded by some as the key-stone to 
the whole of our disciplinary organization. 
Indeed, it may almost be asserted that, for 
the last century, the arrangements of various 
kinds branching out of, or in some way con- 
nected with, the Queries, are so wide-spreading 
as to interlace more or less with every sub- 
ject touched upon in our Rules of Discipline. 

It would, however, be a great error to sup- 
pose that such Queries as have been in use 
during the last one hundred and forty years 
are either a sign of strength or evidence of 
soundness; on the contrary, they are each 
one of them evidences of weakness; and, as 
we shall presently discover, by running a,his- 
torical thread through the various alterations 
and additions, their number increased in pro- 
portion as the vitality of the Society lessened ; 
and the subjects embraced in them became 
wider as well as more minute as Friends fell 
away more and more from their first love and 
works. 

For every fresh departure, for every new 
form of defection from original principles or 
poten another Query was evolved. The 
egal minds amonget Friends of that day 
drew up in admirable form and conciseness 
newly-framed sentences to detect delinquents 
and pull up the straying members; new 
Queries were thus continually added to stop 
the rent created by each succeeding visible 
form of unfaithfulness; and this plan con- 
tinued until, in Ireland, in 1740, it culmin- 
ated in twenty one Queries, to be answered 
in writing by the Monthly Meetings through- 
ouf the kingdom at each Quarterly Meeting. 
_ It requires no argument to prove our asser- 
tion that the institution of the system of 
Queries was an evidence of weakness and not 
of strength. In the earliest history of the 
Society of Friends it surely needed no such 
— to be asked quarterly as whether 

riends avoided vain sports, frequenting of 
ale-houses or taverns, &., &c., “ attended 
their meetings for worship ” duly, or “ avoided 
“unbecoming behavior therein !” 

_ The circumstance of their lives having so 
Jittle need of disciplinary laws for the first 
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forty years in the history of Friends, or 

ing the life of George Fox, arose al 
through the influence exercised by him with i 
a few of his most earnest and talented op. 


adjutors. 
This personal ascendency, however, could 
not.be handed down to his successors, ang — 


consequently,.shortly after his death the need 
for definite rules to which all could appea} 
became evident, and these gradually increased 
and finally crystallized into the “ Book of 
Doctrine, Discipline and Practice,” by which © 
we are now governed. It is also clear that 
whilst Friends had to contend so earnestly 
for the very existence of their community 
which was so rapidly growing in numbers 
under the fire of persecution, their main ef. 
forts would be necessarily directed to the © 
spreading of those views of Christian truth 
which they fondly believed would ere long 
overspread the civilized world. 

It must also be borne in mind, as another 


reason why written answers were not required, | 


that although the traveling was difficult ip 


those days, the whole country was permeated | 


by ministers, or “public Friends,” as they 


were called, who were journeying in all parts — 
up and down the land, and who were thereby @ 
enabled to give authentic reports verbally at © 
each Yearly Meeting of the condition of those — 
in the country, with whom and their families 7 


they were thus brought into close personal’ 
intercourse. 


Before proceeding to unravel the history of ” 


the Queries as they have existed upon our 
Statute Book, it may be well to remark, that 
advice was previously extended to Friends in 
the country to keep a correct record of their 
various sufferings and doings. 

In exemplification of this we may quote the 
following, issued under date of 1676: 

“ Agreed, that Friends of the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings of each county, be re- 
minded to keep an exact account among them- 
selves : 


“T. Of those that first brought the message — 


of glad-tidings among them. 

“II. Of the sufferings of those first mes- 
sengers, whether at steeple-houses, meeting- 
places ur otherwise. , 

“TIT. What Friends first received them 
and their message. 

“TV. Of the various travels, faithfulness 
and unblamable conversation, of all the pub- 
lic laborers that are deceased. 

“'V. What judgments fell upon persecutors. 

“VI. Where the hearts of all such enemies 
have been turned to God, let them and their 
conversations be recorded. 

“VII. What priests and others have writ- 
ten books against Friends, and who have an- 
swered them. : 
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“VIIL Who have suffered loss of goods or 
sustained imprisonment, with. the cause, time 
and manner of such sufferings, with the names 


of their persecutors. 


































—— did not weaken their moral nature, 
ut exercised and exalted it.—Hamerton. 


<snvieeneliliiamdaieah 
From The Christian Union. 
“1X. Who died in prison on Truth’s ac-| OW JOHN BUNYAN GOT OUT OF PRISON. 


count, and for what branch of our testimony.| Bunyan was in his day quite a controver- 
And that tythes taken away by force be re-| sial writer, and was very severe upon the. 
Quakers until he learned that through the 
intercession of the Quakers he obtained his 
release from prison. It is a somewhat note- 
worthy fact, now well authenticated, that. 
Charles II liberated Quakers and Puritans 
from confinement through the personal inter- 
cession of the Quakers, among whom was 
Richard Carver, who was mate of the fishing- 
vessel which conveyed the king to France 
after the famous battle of Worcester, 1651. 
This honest Quaker sailor, after twenty years. 
had rolled away, appealed to the king in per- 
son in behalf of those who were in prison. 
When the fugitive king fled for his life, this 
sailor conveyed him on shore. The vessel 
was bound for Poole, coal-laden, with two 
passengers, who passed for merchants running 
away from their creditors; the fugitive king 
and Lord Wilmot were landed at Fecamp, in 
Normandy, upon the back of a Quaker, and 
the vessel recrossed the Channel to Poole. . 

When the honest sailor appeared before his - 
Majesty, the king expressed astonishment 
that he had not previously sought some re- 
ward. The sailor replied that he merely had 
done his duty, and God had rewarded him 
with peace of mind. 

“And now, sire, I ask nothing for myself, 
but that your Majesty will do the same for 
my friends that I did for you: set the poor, 
pious sufferers at liberty, that you may have 
that peace and satisfaction that always fol- 
lows good actions.” King Charles thereupon 
pardoned four hundred and seventy-one 
Quakers, and many Independents and Bap- 
tists —among them John Bunyan. 


“—=SCRA PS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


“X. Of signal living testimonies of dying 
Friends. 

“XI. Of the names of persecutors and the 
pames of witnesses to the facts, whether 
Friends or neighbors. 

“XII. If any apostatized, that their suffer- 
ings whilst owning the Truth be, notwith- 
standing, recorded, and their apostasy signi- 


fied. 

“XIII. Of the return of any backslider or 
apostates, and of the judgments befallen any 
of them.” 

Appended to these Minutes are instruc- 
tions that, “ in sending up an account of these 
matters to London, care should be taken to 
begin where they left off last, and not to send 
the same twice over, nor confusedly ;” thus 
showing that these statistics and local records 
came, from time to time, under the cogniz- 
ance of Friends in London, although no pro- 
vision was made for their periodical trans- 


mission. 
(To be continued.) 


——_—___-+-~ew + 


THERE is a great deal of intellectual labor, 
undergone simply for discipline, which shows 
no present result that is appreciable, and 
which therefore requires, in addition to pa- 
tience and humility, ons of the noblest of the 
moral virtues, faith. Of all the toils in which 
men engage, none are nobler in their origin 
or their aim than those by which they en- 
deavor to become more wise. Pray observe 
that, whenever the desire for greater wisdom 
is earnest enough to sustain men in these high 
endeavors, there must be both humility and 
faith—the humility which acknowledges pres- 
ent insufficiency, the faith that relies upon 
the mysterious laws which govern our intel- 
lectual being. Be sure that there has been 

reat moral strength in all who have come to 
intellectual greatness. During some brief 
moments of insight the mist has rolled away, 
and they have beheld, like a celestial city, 
the home of their highest aspirations; but 
the cloud has gathered round them again, 
and still in the p vem they have gone steadily 
forward, stumbling often, yet maintaining 
their unconquerable resolution. It is to this 
sublime persistence of the intellectual in 
other ages that the world owes the treasures 
which they have won; it is by a like persist-| fact, that while the above is true, it is also 
ence that we may hope to hand them down,| true that the Society by which these ever- 
augmented to the future. Their intellectual | lasting truths were first given forth to the 





css ee I am very earnestly concerned 
about the permanency and prosperity of our 
Society. I have not the least doubt about 
the truthfulness of all Friends’ fundamental 
principles, and have no disposition to argue 
them. They have been well argued and ably 
defended, and are growing into acceptance 
more and more with all liberal-minded, think- 
ing religionists, and they are gaining strength 
daily. But it is painful to me to realize the 
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world, should be dwindling away. It may be | 
said that Friends’ principles will never die, 
and I believe it; but I am not willing that 
the Society which professes them should die | 
either. Believing, as I have said, that the | 
fundamental principles of Friends are incon- | 
trovertible, and that the enlightened, thinking, 
religious world are gradually accepting them, 
I feel very sure that the reason why Friends, 
as a Society, are not advancing in numerical 
strength and influence commensurate with the 
opportunity open to them, must be looked for 
in some fault of their own. And if not in 
their principles, surely it. must bg in their 
usages, or inaptitude to take the advantages 
open for them. 

This is as clear to me as the noon-day sun, 
and the earnest effort of this latter part of 
= life is to find out that cause, or wherein 
it lies. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 19, 1875. 


THE EpvucaTionaL CoMMITTEE OF PHILA- 
‘DELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—A meeting of 
this: Committee was held on the 4th inst., at 
Race street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. The 
proceedings evinced a lively interest in the 
subject, and a real concern seemed to prevail 


that Friends should give their children a | 
guarded education. To do this, it was thought | 


much improvement was needed in the present 
educational facilities offered in the different 
meetings. 

The arrangements of last year having 
proved satisfactory, it was again concluded to 


appoint five Friends for each Quarter, whose | 
duty it shall be to examine into the educa- | 
tional needs of the respective meetings, and | 


to consider applications for assistance. 
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A communication was addressed to the Pre- 


of organization, and the names of the working 
Committee. Information was also requested 
of the meetings in regard to the condition of 
their schools, their school property, and the 
number of children within their limits. 
Though these Queries may seem, to many, a 
needless repetition of those often addressed by 
the Yearly Meeting to its constituent branches, 
yet Friends will remember that these answers 
come as a summary from the Monthly or 











Quarterly Meetings, and not from Preparatiys | 


| Meetings, as now thought desirable, 


The difficulty, so long felt, of procuring goog © 
teachers was under consideration, and a com.” 
mittee was set apart to aid teachers in procur. 
ing situations and the trustees of Friendy’ 
schools in getting competent teachers, It jg | 
a part of the duty of this Committee to pre | 
pare and furnish on application, a list of the 
most approved school books, and also, to make 
arrangements by which the trustees of Friends’ 
schools can procure books and school supplies 
to the best advantage. 


Communications on these subjects may be _ 
addressed to Clement M. Biddle, 513 Com. 
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“ HisToRY OF THE QUERIEs.”—In Friendg © 
Quarterly Examiner, of Fourth month last, 7 
(published in England), is an article with © 


this title, by the Editor. 


Though it is especially applicable to the 
Society of Friends in Great Britain, it will — 


be found interesting as a history to all who 
bear the name, whether the inferences of the 
writer be accepted or not. 
he has arrived at that the history of the Que 
ries, with their modifications and changes, 
marks the decline of the Society in spiritual. 
ity and purity, is no doubt open to question, 
while the necessity which arose for outward 


i rules of conduct in a Society, which, owing 
to birthright membership, became so mixed, 7 


is not, we think, brought into prominence. 
There seems much force in the idea that 

the answering of the Queries in writing to 

be sent to the Yearly Meeting (a change 


|adopted just a century after the death of 


George Fox), had a tendency .to lessen 
parative.Meetings, setting forth the desire of | 


the Committee to advance the work, the plan | 


individual responsibility, and also that of 
Monthly Meetings, by reporting deficiences 
to the “central body” instead of dealing 
with them. 

The writer thinks, too, that the transfer of 
responsibility from the individual to the So- 
ciety is marked by the change from the second 


_to the third person. Instead of “ Do you bear 


a testimony?” etc., 
bear?” ete. 

As the article is long, we have somewhat 
abridged it, and omitted the foot-notes. 


it became, “Do Friends 


The conclusion ~ 
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MARRIED. 


HIOKS—MARSHALL.—On Fifth-day, the 27th of 
Fifth month, 1875, with the approbation of London 
Grove Monthly Meeting, at the residence of William 
Johnson, of Toughkenamon (the bride’s uncle), 
larry K. Hicks, of Bellefonte, to Mary S. Marshall, 
daughter of Ellis P. and the late Mary S. Marshall, 
of Concord, Delaware county. All of Pennsylvania. 


“‘ Backsheesh, ya howadji!” is the first phrase 
the infant learns, and the last that trembles 
on the lip of age. 

To satisfy the demand of so many ‘is, of 
course, utterly impossible, and so the traveler 
can only hurry past with face averted from 
the poor dusky pleaders. But now we draw 
near to the ruins of Abydus and soon stand 
among its pictured columns. It is immediately 
perceptible that we have here the relics of an 
earlier and better age of Egyptian art and 
architecture than that of the Ptolemies. It 
is a temple of Sethi I, who is believed to have 
reigned about 1,450 B. C. and to have been 
a great conqueror, as were others of the XIX 
dynasty. The freshness of coloring is very 
striking, and reminds us that these halls have 
quite recently been revealed to the modern 
world, thanks to the excavations of Mariette. 

We find a lunch spread in a beautiful 
vaulted hall quite covered with delicate sculp- 
tures, and as we sit at meat we haveleisure to 
note the method in which the roof is con- 
structed. It is formed of large blocks of 





DIED. 


VAIL.—At the residence of his father, Eph- 
raim Vail, near New Market, N. J., on the 28th 
of Third month, 1875, Samuel A. Vail, in the 61st 
year of his age; a member of Rahway and Plain- 
field Monthly Meeting. 
ee ———— 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 52. 


(Continued from page 253.) 





DOWN THE NILE FROM THEBES TO CAIRO. 


~We reach Bellianeh on the. seventh,’ and 


here we land, in order.to make an excursion 
to Abydus, six miles distant. Heart broken 
is the mien of the poor little donkeys which 
are brought for our use, and most inadequate 
their trappings ; but such as they are, we ac- 
cept their services and are soon on our way 
over the beautifully fertile plain toward the 
foot of the distant Lybian hills where lies the 
Eq site of the ancient city of Abydus. We pass 


4A fields of wheat which are beginning to hint at 


“the-golden hue of the harvest time, and of 
clover, as green and luxuriant as ever blessed 
the land of the Nile; but my greatest admiri- 
tion was called forth by the broad expanse of 
blossoming beans, now just in their prime of 
fragrance and of beauty. 

This plant, which is called “fool” by the 
Arabs, is about four feet high, and has a very 
substantial square stem, requiring no support 
as do other members of the bean tribe. The 
leaf has seven leaflets and is terminated with 
a mere suggestion of a tendril, which is after 
the manner of the pea species ; and the green 
legume as well as the leaf have an odor much 
like the pea. The profusion of black and 
white flowers, however, have a delicious fra- 
grance that is quite distinctive, and the air is 

elicately perfumed for miles with the breath 
of this leguminous daughter of Egypt. 

The villages passed in the journey to Aby- 
dus, are cleaner and more orderly than Egyp- 
tian towns generally, and they are profusely 
decked with palm trees. This would seem to 
be a land of plenty, since the population is 
not excessive, the soil extremely.fertile, and 
the climate so very mild, as to make clothing 
and fires very far from a stern necessity; but 

pitiful beggary meets us at every turn, and 


_ 
OO 


stone extending from one architrave to the 
other, not on their faces, but on their sides ; 
and then a vault was cut into the thick mass 


without endangering. its solidity; and the 
whole is covered with highly colored senlp- 
tures. 

One of our first aims in exploring this in- 
teresting temple to Osiris is to gain admission 
to the celebrated chamber which contains the 
sculptures that constitute the new Tablet of 
Abydus. But a great heap of dust and rub- 
bish has effectually barred the entrance, and 
we are not permitted to see the work, which 
from the beauty of the engraving, its perfect 
state of preservation and its historicak im- 
portance is accounted one of the most interest- 
ing monuments of Egypt. The scene repre- 
sents Sethi and Rameses, offering homage to 
76 Kings, their predecessors, beginning with 
Menes, sethi himself, curiously enough, be- 
ing included. 

A fragmentary Tablet, now in the British 
Museum, believed to have been a copy of this, 
was found in theneighboring Temple of Ram- 
eses II, at Abydus; and it is suggested by 
Mariette that the names on these two tablets 
are only of those monarchs who had more 
particularly been connected with Abydus, 
either through having been born there, or 
from having added to and embellished the 


city. 

We examined with great interest the many 
other halls and chambers, admiring the varied 
and elegant sculptures which tell over and 
over again the story of royal greatness, of 
offerings to the gods by royal hands, and of 
ceremonial observances. In all the interesting 
temples of Egypt, I have seen evidence that 
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waving, feathery crown; the dark-foliaged 

.sycamore, and the more delicate sont- 
acacia casting shadowy fragrance over the 
‘mud hut of the poor Egyptian, and the city 
of Asyoot just below, with its many minarets 
and its sheltering groves, whence trains of 
camels come tranquilly forth to do their pa- 
tient work of traffic, make up a rich and 
peautiful scene, in strange and pleasing con- 
trast to the miserable desolation which reigns 
in the rock-hewn chambers behind us. The 
eternal youth and beauty of Nature comforts 
man amid all the decay of his most painful 
works. 

Now we mount to higher terraces of the 
mountain and gain a more extended view, 
which includes a broad sweep of desert land 
at the foot of the limestone hills. If the 
great swelling, generous flood of the kindly 
' river-god, could only mount a few feet higher, 
here is soil ready prepared for him to bless 
into fertility, avd it is pleasant to know, that 
slowly and surely through the patient years 
he is mounting evermore. The sands come 
drifting over the plains, it is true, but the 
powers of good are ever the most powerful, 
and the next outpouring of the great river 
will modify the desert dust into fertility. Just 
on the edge of the arid table land lies the 
modern cemetery of Asyoot—a city of white 
domed tombs, with neat, white, ornamented 
walls of inclosure, as imposing, and far more 
elegant than the palm-embowered city of the 
living, which lies just before it. These are 
the inspiring scenes which. met the world- 
weary eyes of the Christian hermits of Sycop- 
olis, who sought in the caverns of the hills a 
refuge from the evils of earth; and really 
such varied and beautiful scenery was some 
compensation for the thousand privations 
which these holy dwellers in the wolf grot- 
toes must have suffered. 

The descent to the plain is much easier 
than was the ascent, and we find a goodly 
portion of our day of sight-seeing yet remain- 
mg. Accordingly, we turn our steps once 
more to the city with the intention of visiting 
the interesting schools which the American 
Presbyterian missionaries have established 
here. Mr. Hogg (the principal missionary) 
was absent, but we were most courteously 
received by the teachers, who had under their 
charge about 138 Egyptian children, of va- 
rious ages, and of both sexes. There were 
large, pleasant class-rooms, furnished with 


almost all the apparatus which a school of 


this kind needs,—suci as maps, blackboards, 
charts, etc.,—and neither teachers nor pupils 


seemed at all disconcerted by the presence of 


dusty travelers. I was far more interested 


in the girls’ than in the boys’ department, 
because the teachers were American ladies, 
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and because of the superior neatness and 
cleanliness of the girls. How happy and 

they looked, and how promptly they 
responded to their teachers ! They were be- 
ing taught reading, writing, arithmetic and 
geography, and the teachers assured us that 
they were quite as ready at acquiring knowl- 
eege as children of our own race. They aleo 
told us that the daughters of Egypt were very 
docile and -very affectionate, looking upon 
their teachers as superior beings, who have 
come among them on a mission of high be- 
nevolence. 

They are easily satisfied and very grateful 
for everything that is done for them, and 
many of them are promised in marriage to 
lads who are also receiving instruction in the 
school. This isa desirable arrangement, as, 
according to their social customs, early mar- 
riage is inevitable *to Egyptian girls; and 
the ideas of Christian refinement implanted 
by their instructors would never have any 
chance to develop if the pupils must sink 
down into the ordinary squalid life of their 
people. 

We were shown specimens of their sewing 
and of their writing, which seemed to me 
admirable ; and, led by one of their teachers, 
they eang usa kind of joyous geography 
lesson from the map of Europe. 

With feelings of warm interest and sym- 
pathy, we took leave of the schools, which 
seem like a glad oasis in this sad land, and 
returned to our dahabeah just as the shades 
of night were falling. 

On the evening of Second month twelfth, 
we anchored in front of Beni-Hassan, and 
awakened on the morning of the thirteenth, 
in full view of the precipitous limestone hills, 
in whose face are famous grottoes, which 
eerved as places of sepulchre, long, long ages 
ago, in the days of the first and second Oser- 
tasens, who reigned 3064 B. C. Donkeys, 
with the most primitive equipments, soon take 
us to the cliff, in which is hewn the most 
southern of the grottoes, called the Speos Ar- 
temidos. I must admit feeling a little dis- 
appointment at this point, so meagre were the 
iNiustrations which remain on the walls of 
the grottoes. We first inspected the broad 
and well-shaped portico, on the walls of 
which, is sculptured Thothmes III, making 
offerings to Pasht, the Diana, and Thoth, the 
Mercury of the Egyptians. 

Our attention is called to recesses, cut im 
the side wall, which are supposed to have 
been the burial places of sacred animals. As 
at Abydus, we are charmed with the view of 
the soft, green valley of the Nile from the 
rocky terrace; but to-day the sky is over- 
cast, and a soft bank of smoky mist lim- 
its the scene, and gives it the additional 
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Jeave-taking with our companions as the da- 
habeah touches the shore, and an oriental 
hand-shaking with the Reis and his subordi- 
nates, and we depart. 

It is most pleasant to be again established 
in good rooms in the comfortable Hotel d’Ori- 


ent, and look from our sunny windows on the 
varied scenes of the bright city before taking 
R. 


leave of Cairo for Alexandria, on = 


to Athens. ’ 
Cairo, Second mo. 16th, 1875. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMITTEE TO PHIL- 
ADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 247.) 

OTOE AGENCY. 


The following extracts from a report re- 
ceived from Agent Jesse W. Griest, bearing 
date Fourth month 23, last, presents an en- 
couraging view of the condition of the tribes 
at the above agency. 

In referring to the past, and some of the 
then surrounding difficulties, he remarks : 

“The agent who preceded me in office had 
his hands tied by the caprice of the old her- 
editary chieftainship, and had not the sup- 

rt of Government to divert from their 
Side, for beneficial purposes, one dollar of 
the small annuity fund, except it suited their 
notions. The improvements that had been 
originally placed on their reservation by Gov- 
yernment, under treaty stipulations, sank into 
decay and rapidly disappeared, so that but 
little was left.” 

During the first year of my sojourn with 
them, I experienced the same difficulty, and 
had but little at my command to work with, 
except what I received as donations from 
Friends, consequently but little was done that 
showed improvement. 

The following extracts from a report re- 
cently received from Agent Griest, present 
an encouraging view of the condition of the 
Otoe Tribe. 

Prominent, however, amongst the efforts of 
that year, was the inauguration of a new 
order of things, with which many are already 
familiar. A measure that placed at the com- 
mand of the Agent increased facilities for 
improvement, together with the funds of the 
tribe, to be used for beneficial purposes. 
Under this arrangement a new system was 
adopted, and although it had to be carried in 
direct opposition to most of the leading men 
of the tribe, yet it has gained favor, and has 
been mainly successful. 

About one year ago! called to my assist- 
ance a practical farmer, a carpenter, and a 
matron for the instruction of Indian women 
in the domestic arts of civilized life; (two 
teachers and a blacksmith had previously 
been employed, all members of the Society 
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of Friends, except the blacksmith). At that 
time no land was fenced, and none had been 
cultivated for the past few years, except smal} 
patches, in a rude way, entirely by the In- 
dians, between their hunting seasons. 

As soon as the spring opened, operations 
‘were commenced, and by the employment of 
Indians alone, as laborers, we enclosed by 
post and plank fence, sufficient to protect the 
crops, about four hundred acres ; nearly three 
hundred acres of this had been broken a year 
before by the Government, but by neglect 
had grown over with weeds and bushes, and 
become very foul. This was all cleared up, 
and sown, and planted with wheat, oats, corn 
and potatoes, and done in a manner credit- 
able to Eastern farming. One hundred acres 
of the land was natural prairie; this was- 
broken and prepared for cultivation the next 
year. The crops were well attended, and up 
to the middle of summer gave promise of an 
abundant yield, causing the Indians to utter 
many expressions of satisfacticn at their ap- 
pearance. But about this time, the extremely 
dry weather set in, which parched the ground 
and checked all vegetable growth, and this. 
was followed by a flight of the migratory 
grasshoppers, an account of which is familiar 
in nearly every household in the land. These 
destroyed the little that might have survived 
the drought. 

Our experience therefore with crops last 
year, is but a reiteration of the record of this 
whole section of Nebraska and Kansas, that 
is wide spread and familiarly known, as hav- 
ing brought destitution to the homes of thou- 
sands. 

The Indians have accepted the calamity 
with greater cheerfulness, and endured their 
destitution with greater patience than we 
thought was possible. And this spring the 
cry from most of the able bodied men, is 
“give us work whereby we can earn some- 
thing,” by many, “give us teams with which 
to open farms for ourselves,” and how great 
the pity that this want cannot at once be 
supplied, for it is indeed one of the first and 
most important steps towards self-support. 

Already this spring two hundred and fifty 
acres have been sown with wheat and oats, 
ten acres planted with potatoes, for the 
benefit of the Tribe, and the balance of the 
enclosed land will in due season be planted 
with corn. The Indians will be encouraged 
and assisted to the extent of our means, to 
put in crops for themselves individually, and 
to break more prairie, and, with a favorable 
season, it is hoped the crops of this summer 
will go far towards their support during the 
coming year. The willingness of the Indians. 
to labor is one of the most favorable indica- 
tions, and, if encouraged and assisted by 
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very great change in their condition. 

The matron has given attention to instruct- 
ing the Indian women in domestic duties, 
prominent amongst which was bread making, 
and the making of clothing for themselves 
and families, from the material kindly fut- 
nished by Friends. A large number may 
now be seen daily clad, or partly so, in com- 
fortable looking clothing, made wholly by 
them, under the matron’s instructions. 

There is yet a wide field for labor in this 
direction; and the office of matron is believed 
to be a very important one, and, as with the 
farmer, equally important for her to have the 
means to work with. The want of cooking- 
stoves is a serious drawback to instruction in 
culinary arts, most of which, thus far, has had 
to be done in the Agency kitchen, with great 
inconvenience—the applications to bake bread 
are almost continuous. 

The day school, and as yet the only one on 
the reservation, has been ino session continu- 
ally during the year, except during the Sev- 
enth and EKighth months. The attendance 
has been larger, and the progress much more 
satisfactory than any previous year of which 
I have any account; quite a number have 
learned to read, and several have made con- 
siderable advancement in geography and 
arithmetic. During the winter, I Had the 
children boarded at the expense of the tribe, 
in Indian families near the school-house, and 
as the conditions were that they could only 
receive board when they attended school, the 
attendance was quite regular, averaging about 
eighty-five per cent. of the number enrolled, 
and generally fully up to the accommodations 
of the school-house. 1 ceased paying board the 
first of this month, and since then the school 
has greatly declined innumbers. A building 
for the accommodation of an industrial school 
has recently been put under contract, to be 
completed the first of Tenth month, at which 
time it is proposed to open it for the reception 
of pupils. It will take the place of the day 
school, and, we trust, will enable us to make 
the instruction much. more thorough and 
practical, as it is the intention to board the 
children and keep them under our control. 

The past year has been one of anxiety and 
many trials. In addition to the destitution 
resulting from unavoidable causes, there have 
been several radical changes in the adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs, which have not gen- 
erally been favorably received by the Indians, 
that have required resolution and persistent 
labor to carry them into effect. Many times 
the cloud has seemed dark and lowering, with 
no visible ray, except that of faith, to break 
ihe gloom. But as the darkest part of the 
night is often just before the dawn of a 
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proper means, must in a few years produce a | brighter day, so I have been led to view the 








past year as the turning point in the hig 
of this tribe; the fact that the hunt 
grounds are no more, and that the abunday 
of wild game is no longer upon the plaj 
has been forced to their acceptance, and that. 
they must in future draw their subsisteng. 
from the ground by productive labor, is 

ally breaking upon their understanding. Thig 
has seemed to be the halting point in they 
progress, and is, I believe, a point that mug 
be passed by all tribes, before they can leary 
to profit in the ways of civilized life; by 
when these facts are once fully reali 
the instruction that leads to the ways of self. 













































support will be comparatively easy, and the J 


progress in improvement more rapid. The 
eagerness for labor, and the increasing desirs 
for opening farms, indicate that the Otoes ary 
passing this point. 

Although from day to day we seem to gai 
but little, yet, when I aum up the results of the 
past year, I think I am fully justified in say. 
ing that the visible signs of improvement 
Indian exertion are greater than has ever be 
fore been exhibited at this Agency, and the 
tribe under better control than I have here. 
tofore known. 

To what extent our labors may affect the 
distant future of the Indians’ condition, time 
only will determine; but, I think, Friends 
may be encouraged in the consciousness that 
their efforts have been honestly administered 
with a desire for good, and, while the workis 
still ours, it is earnestly desired that we may 
not grow weary in well doing, that ‘we may 
do well our part, and trust to the ruling of 


an A/l.Wise Power, who alone can give the 


increase in good fruits. 
(To be continued.) 





AN INTERESTING RELIC. ‘ 
JEFFERSON'S MARRIAGE-LICENSE BOND. 


The clerk of Charles county, Va., has re | 


cently forwarded the marriage-license bond 
of Thomas Jefferson to the Virginia State 
Library, for safe keeping. It reads thus: 

“ Know all men by these presents that we, 
Thomas Jefferson and Francis Eppes, are 
held and firmly bound unto our soverei 
lord, the King, his heirs.and successors, in 
the sum of fifty pounds current money of 


Virginia, to the paiment of which, well and) 


truly be made, we bind ourselves jointly and 
severally, our joint and several heirs, execu- 
tors and administrators. In witness whereof 
we have hereto set our hands and seal this 
twenty-third day of December, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-one. 

“The condition of the above obligation is 
such that if there be no lawful cause to ob- 


struct a marriage intended to be had and | 


and vo 


—Bon 
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—_ . . : 
emnized between the above-bound Thomas | very useful to insects, insects, on the other 
d Martha Skelton, of the county | hand, are in many cases absolutely necessary 


harles City, widow, for which a license | to flowers ; that if insects have been in some 


“THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
Francis Eppes.” 


Indoraed on back: “ Jefferson to the King 
—Bond of Marriage License.” 





RESIGNATION. 


Let nothing make thee sad or fretfal, 
Or too regretful ; 
Be still ; 
What God hath ordered must be right. 
Then find in it thine own delight, 
Thy will. 


Why shouldst thou fill to-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow, 
My heart! 
One watches all with care most true, 
Doubt not that He will give thee, too, 
Thy part. 


Only be steadfast, never waver. 
Nor seek earth’s favor, 
But rest ; 
Thou knowest what God wills must be 
For all His creatures, so for thee, 
The best. 
—Paul Fleming (1609-1610.) 





THE COMFORTER, 
BY F, W. FABER. 


Thy sweetness hath betrayed Thee, Lord! 
Dear Spirit, is it Thou? 

Deeper and deeper in my heart 
I feel Thee nestling now. 


Oh! that Thou mightest stay with me! 
Or else that I might die 

While heart and soul are still subdued 
With Thy sweet mastery! 


Thy hume is with the humble, Lord! 
The simple are Thy rest; 

Thy lodging is in childlike hearts ; 
Thou makest there Thy nest! 


Dear Comforter! Eternal Love! 
If Thou wilt stay with me, 

Of lowly thoughts and holy ways 
I’ll build a nest for Thee! 


Who made this beating heart of mine, 
But Thou, my heavenly guest? 

Let no one have it, then, but Thee, 
And let it be Thy rest. 





FLOWERS AND INSECTS. 


one knows how important flowers 
are to insects; every one knows that bees 
and butterflies derive the main part of their 
nourishment from the honey or pollen of 
flowers ; but comparatively few are aware, on 
the other hand, how much the flowers them- 
selves are dependent on insects. 

Yet it is not much to say if flowers are 


hen this obligation is to be null | respects modified and adapted with a view to 
to remain in full force. 


the acquirement of honey and pollen, flowers, 
on the other hand, owe their scent and colors, 
nay, their very existence in the present form, 
to insects. Not only have the brilliant colors, 
the smell and the honey of flowers, been 
gradually developed under the action of na- 
tural selection to encourage the visits of in- 
sects, but the very arrangement of the colors, 
the circular bands and radiating lines, the 
form, size aod position of the petals, are ar- 
ranged with reference to the visits of insects, 
and in such a manner as to insure the grand 
object which renders these visits necessary. 
Thus the lines and bands by which so many 
flowers are ornamented have reference to the 
position of the honey; and it may be obser- 
ved that these honey guides are absent in 
night- flowers, where they would not show, and 
would therefore be useless. 

The pollen, of course, though very useful 
to insects, is also essential to the flower it- 
self; but the scent and the honey, at least 
in their present development, are mainly use- 
ful to the plant in securing the visits of in- 
sects, and the honey also sometimes in caus- 
ing the pdllen to adhere to the proboscis of 
the insect. Among other obvious evidences 
that the Beauty of flowers is useful in conse- 

uence of its attracting insects, we may ad- 
a those cases in which transference of the 
pollen is effected in different manners in 
nearly allied plants, sometimes even in dif- 
ferent species belonging to the same genus. 

Many flowers close their petals during rain, 
which is obviously an advantage, since it pre- 
vents the honey and pollen from being spoiled 
or washed away. Everybody, however, has 
observed that even in fine weather certain 
flowers close at particular hours. This habit 
of going to sleep is surely very curious. Why 
should flowers do so? 

In animals we can understand it; they are 
tired and require rest. But why should flow- 
ers sleep? Why should some flowers do so 
and not others? Moreover, different flowers 
keep different hours. The daisy opens at sun- 
rise and closes at sunset; whence its name, 
“day’s eye.” The dandelion is said to open 
at seven and close at five. The “ John-go to- 
bed-at-noon” opens at four in the morning 
and closes at noon, and in some parts of the 
country farmers’ boys are said to regulate 
their dinner-time by it. 

Now, it is obvious that flowers, which are 
fertilized by night-flying insects, would derive 
‘no advantage from being open by day; and, 
on the other hand, that those which are fer- 
tilized by bees would gain nothing by beiog 
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open at night. Nay, it would be a disadvan- 
tage, because it would render them liable to 
be robbed of their honey and pollen by in- 
sects which are incapable of fertilizing them. 
I would venture to suggest, then, that the 
closing of flowers may have reference to the 
habits of insects, and it may be observed, 
also, in support of this, that wind-fertilized 
flowers never sleep.— Sir John Lubbock. 




























ic aleachbtillastiiiehns 
Dr. JoHnson used to say, ‘“ He who waits 

to do a good deal of good at once, will never 

do any.” 

cuneate tteattatae taint eaten 


NOTICES. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


20th month 6th, Valley, Pa., 3 P. M. (Cars leave 
13th & Callowhill at 8 A.M. Ask 
for round trip ticket. 

Upper Dublin, Pa, 3. P. M. 
‘27th. Skeneateles, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
«27th, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 

- “West Nottingham, Md., 3 P. M. 

7th mo. 4th, Frankford, Pa, 3 P. M. 
ms “Plymouth, Pa., 3 P. M. 

- “ Concord, Pa, 3 P. M. 


Se 


ITEMS. 


“ “ 


Reports have been received of a terrible earth- 
quake in New Granada. The following information 
is contained in a letter dated at Salazar, séven lea- 
gues from Cuenta: ~ “ 

At 11.10 A.M., the 18th, a severe earthquake visi- 
ted this city and region. In this city a large part 
of the church fell, several houses were destroyed, 
and some people killed. The city of Cuenta is en- 
tirely destroyed, only a few families being saved. 

The Botica alemana (German drug store), was 
set on fire by a ball of fire which was thrown out of 
the volcano, which is constantly belching out lava. 
This volcano-has opened itself in front of Santiago, 
in a ridge called “El Alto de la Giracha.” San 
Cayitano was destroyed. Santiago in a large part. 
In Gramalate there was great destruction. Arbo- 
leda, Cucutilla and San Cristobal are nearly de- 
stroyed, principally, the four last. The population 
of these towns is estimated by a person well ac- 
quainted in that region, more or less, as follows :— 
San Cayitano, 4,000; Santiago, 2,000; Gramalate, 
3,000; Arboleda, 5,000; Cucutilla, 5,000; San Cris- 
tobal, 16,000. ‘The section of the country above re- 
ferred to, embraces the regions around about where 
Colombia and Venezuela join, the Colombian portion 
embracing the State of Santander. It is in some 
respects the most productive part of this Republic, 
and the coffee of this section is famous all the world 
over. San Jose de Cuenta, the city of the most im- 
portance of any in that section, was situated on the 
boundary of the Republic, lat. 7° 30’, long. 72° 10/ 
W., and was founded by Juan de Marten in 1534. 

It was a port of entry (if an inland town can be 
called a “ port”), and here was the established cus- 
tom-house. The population of the city at the time 
of the disaster, is estimated at about 18,000. It had 
a large commercial business, and was the great de- 
pot for coffee and cocoa for shipment, either through 
the Venezuelan ports or down the Magdalena to 
this city. This shock was felt sharply in Bogota 
and adjoining sections. A gentleman who was at 
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the time in Factativa, says that the movement}, 
for three-quarters of a minute. 
felt in Barranquilla. 
we have been able to obtain for this mail, 


Liverpool, was sunk on the 2d inst., by a coll 
with ice, and over forty of those on board perish 
Five of the seamen of the Vicksburg were pig 
up on the 5th instant by the steamer State of 
gia, and have arrived at New York. 


at Cambridge, Mass., died suddenly on the mo 
of the 11th inst. 
death says: 


occurred yesterday, was a Kentuckian by birth, ang 
went to Cambridge, Mass, originally in charge g 
the work on the Nautical Almanac, which was dom 
there under the direction of the Coast Survey 
From that position he was, in 1866, appointed 
succeed Mr. George Phillips Bond, as Director of 
the Observatory at Harvard College, and Phillipg' 
Professor of Astronomy and Professor of Ge 








It was also gs} 
The above particulars are 


Tue steamship Vicksburg, from, Montreal] 











Proressor WINLOOCK, director of the Obsery 


A daily paper in noticing Me 


‘Professor Joseph Winlock, whose sudden death 


. 


His contributions to astronomical science wey 


scarcely surpassed by those of any living American, 


“ Particularly in the application of photog a 


in astronomical observations his services were 
uable and constant, and some of the publications 
of the Observatory under his direction are of extra. 
ordinary merit. ‘ 


“ On the occasion of the total solar eclipse of 1869, 


Professor Winlock had the principal charge of ob. 
servations made at Shelbyville, in Kentucky, and 
handled himself the telescope of the Shelbpville 
College, which once ranked third in the United 


States. A report of his observations of that eclipse 
was published in the American Journal of Science, 
He also had charge of the American expedition to 
Spain for the observation of the solar ectipse of 


December 22, 1870.” 


Tuer Levant Herald of the 19th of Fifth month 
says, that the earthquakes in various parts of Asis 
Minor on the 3d, 4th and 5th of last month were 
more severely fatal than the accounts hitherto re- 
ceived justified it in supposing.. “ According to 
the Broussa official journal,” ‘adds the Levant Her 
ald, ‘the destruction of life and property in some 
of the inland. divisions of that province was Ccon- 
siderable, The village of Sheikli, in the district of 
Kara-Hissan, had, out of 320 houses, 200 leveled 
with the ground, and 100 so much shattered as to 
become uninhabitable. Thirty-one persons were 
killed outright in this village, and seventeen more 
or less injured. At Tchoril 285 dwellings were de- 
stroyed out of 300; 130 people were killed and 170 
wounded. Other villages, not mentioned by the 
Turkish journal, suffered in proportion. The total 
number of lives lost in the different localities where 
the shocks proved destructive is not yet officially 
known.” 


Tue Report on the Government Prisons of Eng- 
land, states that the decrease in crime which com- 
menced in 1870 continued through the year 1873, in 
which period crime was at a lower ebb than in any 
year during the present generation. There were 


8,340 men and 1,156 women in prison at the closeof 
The decrease in crime is ascribed to the 
systematic efforts made in recent years to teach con- 
victs useful trades while they are in prison; and to 
the aid they receive from prison associations in their 
efforts to lead honest lives after having been re- 


the year. 
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The New Illustrated Work 


A CENTURY AFTER: 


Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania, 
NT, THE WISS I N. AN 
IncLUDING FATRVOUN K SSAHICKON, A — 


aN121C LOCALITIKS, WITH THE CITIES 
LANDSCAPES UF THE STATE, 


A PicTORIAL REPRESENTATION 
Cf Scenery, Architecture, Life, Manners and Character. 
EDITED BY EDWARD STRAHAN. 


To be published in Fifteen Semi-Monthly Parts, at Fifty 
Centsesch. Fach part will contain a large number of finel 
executed wood-cuts, from designs by Dailey, Moran, Wood. 
ward, Bensel!, She; pard, Schell and others. Printed on 
heavy toned paper, size 10x12. Agents wanted everywhere. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Allen, Lane & Scott and J. W. Lauderbach, Publishers 
No. 233 8. Fifth Street, Phiiadelphia, 


VALUABLE MILL PROPERTY 


ATS 


PUBLIC SALHE. 


Will be offered at public sale, on the premises, 
the 26th Day of the Sixth month, at 2 o’clock p.m., 
ibe Flouriug Mill and Dwelling House now occupied 
by Asa M. Janney,rear Lincoln, in Loudon County, 
Virginia, togetber with Two Small Tenement Houses 
and Twenty-Seven Acres of Land. The Mill is of 
brick, three stories high, and in good running order, 
with three pairs of burs, and bas all the modern im- 
provements, including a middling purifier. The 
Dwelling House is of brick, in good order, and bas 
about Twenty Acres of Land att»ched to it, and will 
be told separately or together with the Mill as pur- 
cbasers muy desire. Terms: One-fourth cash—one- 
fourth yearly th-reafter uutil the whole is paid. The 





| deferred payments to bear interest from the day of 


sale. The property is located in a Friends’ neigh- 
borbood, two miles from Goose Cieck meeting house, 
and within four miles of two depots on the Wash- 
ington & Ohio Railroad. If not sold when offered 
at auction, it will be held for private sale. 

SAMW’L M JANNEY. 


JOSEPH H. JEWETT, 
Liacoln, Va., Fifth mo. 25, 1875. Trustees, 


DR. ANNIE D. RAMBORGER, 
DENTIST, 


NO. 47 NORTH THIRTEENTH STREET. 


EST END HOUSE.—Persons desiring Board- 
ing in a Friend’s Family, and directly on 
the berch, :an find good accommodations at the 
West End House, Cape May. 
A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 


PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 

ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 19, 1875. 


No. 17 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store 


8. W. Oor. SEVENTH AND AROH 8TS8. 


Black Summer Silks. $1.00, $1.15, $1.25. 
Brown Lawns small figures, 25 cta. 
White Barege Shawls. 
White Crape Maretz Shawls 
Mode Barege for Shawls. 
White Cashmere Shawls. 
Hand-made Silk Mitts. 
English Silk Gloves, large size. 
Small Plaid Dark Grenadine, 37}. 
Men, Women and Children's Gauze Shirts, 
Summer Plannels in variety. 
New Dress Fabrics arriving daily. 
JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. Cor. 7th and Arch ste., Phila. 


N. B.—FRIENDS’ SILK HDKFS., Plain & Dark. 


\ ] ANTED, IN A FRIEND’S FAMILY, A MIDDLE 
aged woman, to take care of an elcerly man, 
and assist with a child. Apply or address, 
E. N. GARRETT, 
2t. 527 Franklin Street, Philadelphia. 


S200 PREMIUM. 
Philadelphia First-day School Association, 


Offers the premiums hereafter named, for the 


Best Written Story of Domestic Life 


for the use of Libraries, illustrating and explain ng 
the testimonies and principles of Friends, in lan- 
guage adapted to the understanding of children from 
10 to 165 years of age. 

The story to form a 12mo book of not less than 
200 pages. $200 premium for the best; $100 for 
second, $50 for third, and forsuch other manuscripts 
as the Aesociatiou may desire to retain they will pay 
$25 each 

The manuscripts will be examined by a competant 
Committee, after Ist mo. Ist, 1876, to which date 
they should be sent to SAMUEL SWAIN, care of 
Friends’ Book Association, 706 Arch St., Philada. 


TAYLOR ACADEMY. 


(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) 


A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL 


Institution for both Sexes. 
OOR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON 8T3., 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 1875. 


The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di- 
rect care of a teacher of the Academy. 


J. K TAYLOR, Principal. 





Lixcoty, Loupon County, Va., 
6th Month 4th, 1876. 


Having been one of the Board of Visitors to J. K. Taylor's 
Academy, in Loudon County, Virginia, and also a grand- 
parent of two of the s‘udents, it gives me pleasure to ray, 
that the institution was conducted with ability end snecess. 

The removal of J. K. Taylor from our county, and the clo- 
sing of his school, caused general regret. 

SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
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MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO.,, WILLIAM HA 


Of Philadelphia. MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. | No, 103 North Fourth street, above Arch sf 


CALEB OCLOTHIER, President. FSLADESPHIA. 


ALAN WOOD, Vice President. lt alin Ee ahaa 
| SHELBURNE HOUSE, | 


THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 

SEA END OF MICHIGAN AVEND 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J., 



































ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER. 


No. 907 Fineert Starer, Para. Greatly enlarged, will open for second season, ' 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and | Month 25th. The new Hor Barus are withig 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s | squares. EDWIN ROBERTS, 
p stent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing p 
vodies in ice. ee roprig 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, SAMUEL MAROT, 
Carpenters and Builders, |ewe/er: Practical Eng 
No, 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Warp 
(First Street above Race Street,) Watches, Jewelry, etc., eto. 





PHILADELPHIA. EIEN 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING GA 





JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
SAML. 2. SICEAR THOMPSON SROURDS, Lettering of all kinds neatly executed, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Onron St | S@F"Special care given to the repairing of W 
ly Jewelry, &c. 


ee | 708 Arch Street, Philadel] 
CARPETINGS, | a ee 


























ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. - | THOMAS M. SEEDS, si 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc.| FT Ay TT" "5" Fes € 
' BENJAMIN CREEN,  .. NO. 41.N. SECOND STREET. To BF prover 
29p 923 33 Worth Seoon4 St Phfiieds Always on band, and made to order, a large asigpe ell 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he m ikes a specialty @ about 
“FURNITURE that part of the hatting business. s be tol 
Established Twenty-eight Years by LIGHT EXPENSES! LUW PRICKS)" -_ 
~ } a e 7 
S. 3B. REGESTSES, :| D. L. STACKHOUSE, Se os 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut DEALER IN e dvorh 
und Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- and 
Non 526 CALLOWHIEL ST., PRES Aer * ‘, er at a 
JUST PUBLISHED! aa | No 646 NY. Eighth St., above Wallace 
| 'e *) ’ 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS) PHILADELPHIA. Li 
- IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: @a.Especial Attention given to Decorating China and yt 
4 Historical View of the Succestive Convulsionsand Schisms | BBeraving Glassware. 
, therein during that Pericd, rr FRESH ae 
By WILLIAM HODGSON. Oolong Tea, 
Volume First. Philadelphia: For sale by Smith, English 3 lbs. for $1.00; or, a 
Price "31.90 per Copy. and by the Author, 103 N, Tenth — | 30 cents by the } chest, at 1 \ 
- ee ——--- | WILLIAM INGRAM’S OLD TEA WAREHOUSE, tl 
BUCKS COUNTY INTELLIGENCER, | No. 31 North Second street, q 


DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 


This paper, established in 1804, has now attained 
a regular circulation of 5,000 copies, the greater 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Where you can taste our Teas before buying, as we 
keep the kettle boilng on our sample- 





part of which are distributed in the populous and | table for that purpose. 
wealthy country within thirty miles north of Phila-| 4t. ) 
delphia. It is especially a ) , 

FAMILY NEWSPAPER, | MARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 


and in many houses no other paper is taken. The| i 

verms/of; advertising are reasonable. For specimen | PL AIN BONNET MAKER, 

copies And other information address the Publisher, | t it ‘ 
HENRY T. DARLINGTON. 545 North Tenth Street, Philadeiphia. 


310 Doylestown, Penna. | READY MADE BONNETS ON HAND 





